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DISCUSSIONS. 

THE INTENTION AND REFERENCE OF NOETIC 
PSYCHOSIS. 

IN the May number of the Review Professor Colvin restated his posi- 
tion on the problem of the ' intention of the noetic psychosis ' 
with a view to clearing up certain misunderstandings of which I had 
been guilty in the course of a brief study of the various meanings and 
theories of noetic transcendence. In this rejoinder Professor Colvin 
explicitly rejects the ' copy -theory ' and also the ' a priori-truth ' 
theory ; to this extent at least I had not misunderstood him, for none 
of his remarks were so construable as to convict him of either stand- 
point. What concerns him first of all is the necessary viewpoint of 
the contemporary psychologist ; and in trying to decide what this is, 
the current psychological method of description is rigorously ad- 
hered to. 

I confess that Professor Colvin's position has been made much 
clearer to me by his last statement of it. Nevertheless, there seem to 
be implied in it a meaning of intention which neither the psychologist 
nor the logician can satisfactorily accept, and also an interpretation of 
' extramentality ' which includes a curious distinction between the 
mental and the psychical that is hardly advantageous. I would like 
to close my side of the case with a description of these two implica- 
tions, as I see them. I shall take up the last one first. 

It was said that "in every noetic psychosis there is an intention 
which points to an extramental reality," and that " extramental refer- 
ence ... is intending to give an independence to its content, — an 
existence apart from the mere state of consciousness in which this 
content exists." My difficulty in accepting this description is due to 
the fact that the extramental world is hereby made to include all past 
and future pleasures and pains. For the description forces us to 
regard every recall act as having (a) an extramental reference and 
(6) an extramental content (or ' object,' Professor Colvin drawing no 
distinction, so far as I can see, between content and object). And 
the same is true of anticipative experiences. It was this that led me 
to criticize Professor Colvin's view as assuming that everything trans- 
cending the present moment is transmental. 

In his rejoinder, however, Professor Colvin agrees with me in con- 
demning this assumption. But in doing so, does he not commit him- 
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self to one of two courses : either to revising the meaning of extra- 
mentality or else to admitting that ' pure experiences ' now past or 
not yet arrived are, when given as the intentional objects in noetic 
psychoses, extramental? He states that everything is extramental 
which is not ' the immanency of the immediate present.' This strikes 
me as signifying that past feelings, which, as recalled, are not given 
in the same way as they originally were (although meant or intended 
noetically as identical), are extramental. Or does Professor Colvin 
mean that every reference-object is given in the saine way as it origi- 
nally was (J. e., that the givenness of a recall object is indistinguish- 
able from the givenness of a perceived one) ? If he will not admit 
types of givenness, I fear we shall not agree precisely on the nature of 
noetic intention and identical reference. 

The only escape from the perplexity of calling yesterday's head- 
ache a transmental thing seems to lie in drawing a distinction between 
mental and psychical ; ' mental ' shall be taken to mean ' the imma- 
nency of the immediate present,' while 'psychical' is taken more 
broadly as including all kinds of experiences, immediate and mediate. 
But would not such a distinction prove fruitless and also rob Pro- 
fessor Colvin's thesis of its point? 

The other point of controversy is, however, by far the more impor- 
tant one, touching not only upon the mooted question about the nature 
of psychological description generally, but also bringing us face to 
face with the problem of the relation between psychological and log- 
ical analyses of noetic psychoses. A careful study of Professor Col- 
vin's description of the ' intention ' involved in noetic psychosis has 
convinced me that the usual psychological forms and terms of descrip- 
tion are quite inadequate to the task of making clear the peculiarities 
of higher and more complex experiences. The fault is not with Pro- 
fessor Colvin or any other psychologist, but is a necessary result of 
the incomplete development of psychology itself, which has not yet 
mastered the problems of the ' elements ' thoroughly enough to give 
detailed word-pictures of complexes. It is the same order of difficulty 
which confronts the botanist with his problems of ' unit characters ' 
and the physicist with his doubts about the relation between forms of 
energy. 

The statement that noetic intention is "that attribute (of the psy- 
chosis) which tends to make static and universal the immanency of 
the immediate present, — to give to the content of the passing psychic 
state more than a fleeting existence," is not free from possible equivo- 
cation. When it is added that this intention 'objectifies the state,' 
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makes it a stable thing, I find that this might have two totally dif- 
ferent meanings. On the one hand, the mere persistence-function 
common to every quale might be so described ; a feeling, for instance, 
becomes static and universal in the sense that I can always refer to it 
identically after it has once been 'given,' even though the feeling 
itself has lost its original immediacy (peripheral character, sensational 
nature, etc.). And, on the other hand, the same description might 
apply to the act of experiencing a quale as having more than a fleet- 
ing existence. Plainly this is an experience of a wholly new content 
or meaning ; the difference between it and the state of affairs first 
mentioned is precisely the difference between an experience of per- 
sistence and a persistent experience. 

Now, the point I would urge is this : That the mere persistence of 
a content does not 0/ itself a\\A. necessarily involve the experiencing 
of that content as persistent. But this is precisely what Professor 
Colvin would have us believe, for he says : " But what does it imply 
to recall in memory the city Paris ? It seems to me that in this recall 
there is contained as an essential part of it the implication that Paris 
has existed all the time between my last experience of it and my 
present memory." I must still confess that this baffles me. The 
supposed implication is not derived from the mere recall but from 
what I know of the typical behavior of people, building materials, 
taxes, and the like. The implication which might with some sem- 
blance of probability be drawn from the recall act is that a certain 
psychosis, or phases of such, tends to be repeated. But Paris, while 
perhaps a nightmare, is not merely a psychosis. 

Professor Colvin 's psychological description of the elements and 
procedure in an intention-act only confirms me in my belief that cur- 
rent psychology, in its subjective-idealistic tendencies, is seriously 
handicapped in the race for logical discoveries. The intention is 
found to be " largely a matter of attention . . . muscular adjustment, 
to the object of knowledge ; or, from another point of view, will ' ' ; 
the better our adjustment to a complex, the more "this latter is di- 
vorced from our psychic states, made more permanent, and hence 
objectified. . . . This permanence . . . gives objectivity to the 
content, /. e. , makes it extramental. ' ' Here too I can discover only the 
implication that one psychic state has become more persistent than 
others ; of extramentality not a trace. 

Is it not clear that two very different concepts have been allowed 
to blend ? There is the object, the thing by virtue of being attended 
to and meant ; and there is the object, the thing experienced as other 
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than a mere phase in psychosis. Objectivity in the former sense is 
the primary logic species, while objectivity in the second one is the 
other-than-psychic kind. On the one hand, we have simply a stable, 
identical reference-object, which, when studied in the light of its 
context, behavior, and implications, may prove to be either psychical 
or physical as the case may be. I am only urging the real differ- 
ence between 'object of thought, or reference ' and ' thing referred to 
as objective.' Will, effort, attention, illusion, sweetness, and so on 
are all objects in this sense but not thereby extramental. On the other 
hand, atoms, nerve-cells, and ether vibrations are objects by contrast 
with psychic states. 

If space permitted, it would prove highly useful to show how the 
attention function is vitally involved in intention acts, as Professor 
Colvin has accurately found it to be ; but also of no small value to 
show how intention cannot be reduced either to mere intensification 
or abstraction by the attention process or yet to an act of will ( ' in- 
tending to mean' taken as 'trying, wishing, or willing to signify '). 
But this is an arduous task, although the misunderstandings rife betwixt 
psychologists and logicians are so largely traceable to a failure on the 
part of both sides to analyze ' intentions ' of logical order that the 
greatest efforts might well be spent in this direction with profit. 

One question in closing. Is it precisely the same thing which from 
one standpoint is called knowledge and from another a book ? If, as 
Professor Colvin says, ' knowledge-of-book is one total complex in 
which the knowledge and the book are separated only by a false 
abstraction,' the total complex is given as content and the knowing 
(/'. e., the intending) is itself (perhaps dimly) known in every state 
of knowing. Does not this involve the very infinite regressus of 
which Professor Colvin finds me guilty? If, as he says on the follow- 
ing page, ' to know is to have a content, to intend, to make extra- 
mental,' then the above statement is untenable. And I see no way 
by which the theory that makes knowledge itself an aspect of its own 
content can avoid contradictions like the above ; the best device, there- 
fore, seems to be that of denying that an objectifying intention is dimly 
felt in every state of knowing, and asserting that the difference between 
knowing and the known content is discovered by a simple inspection 
of the two-fold form of persistence and connection actually assumed 
by pure experiences. That is, pure experiences form a time-system 
and are here called 'acts,' and also form a system involving all 
qualia (temporal ones included) and here are called ' contents ' or 
'objects.' I do not dare attempt an elaboration of this suggestion. 
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It does help us to see, however, that knowing is not the same thing as 
known object seen from a different angle ; the ' act ' is radically dif- 
ferent from 'content.' 

Walter B. Pitkin. 
Columbia University. 



REJOINDER. 

The above analysis by Mr. Pitkin of my position on transmental 
reference as set forth in the Review in a recent discussion, 1 — a dis- 
cussion called forth by a criticism from Mr. Pitkin of an earlier article 
of mine, 2 — seems to me carefully drawn and in substance correct. 
He has found the essential points in the matter and has clearly stated 
the issue. I do not wish to contest his findings as such ; I do wish, 
however, to dissent from the implications he would draw from these 
findings. I cannot see in my position the inherent difficulties which 
Mr. Pitkin discovers there, and it is to these supposed difficulties that 
I venture to refer. In my reply I shall endeavor to take up substan- 
tially in the order of their presentation these difficulties as set forth. 

My critic first urges that my view of intention makes the extramental' 
world include all past and future pleasures and plans. To this I cheer- 
fully agree, and will add all present pleasures and pains as well. I 
would insist that all affective states exist not merely as pure affective 
states, but as affection plus knowledge, and that they all appear in an 
objective form. Pure joy as such can no more be experienced (at least 
in adult consciousness, as we know it) than pure redness. 

It is an object that the joy is referred to, and it is given thereby a 
transmentality. The headache of yesterday is a transmental thing. 
It is something located somewhere and at some time. So, too, is the 
present headache. It is not headache iiberhaupt, but this definite 
headache now and here. As far as I recognize it I give it this trans- 
mental setting, just as truly as I give a transmental setting to the 
paper on which I am now writing. I, of course, will admit that head- 
ache in a very true sense may be called a subjective affair, since I 
alone can experience this particular headache. This is true of all my 
bodily sensations. Yet in the sense in which I am using the term, the 
transmental attitude is present in just the same way that it is present in 
my perception of an object outside my body. 

1 " The Intention of the Noetic Psychosis," May, 1906. 

2 " Is Subjective Idealism a Necessary Point of View of Psychology?" Journal 
of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. II, p. 229. 

3 1 believe transmental is the expression better suited to express my own idea. 



